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Significant 


The Biology 
Of Human Nature 


JULIAN HUXLry 
in The Yale Review 


At the present time, the field in which 
the idea of rational development can be 
most fruitful is the field of society and its 
organization. 


If we can establish as the dominant 
tradition one which embodies the belief 


that social organization should be and 
ean be improved by being radically al- 
tered and which busies itself with the dis- 
covery of the most rational technique for 
bringing about that end, this will not only 
imply the idea of racial progress, too, 
but will be the greatest possible stimulus 
to the rapid growth of the technique of 
individual development. 

As the technique of rational develop- 
ment of knowledge and control over na- 
ture can be summed up in the two words, 
scientific method, so that of the rational 
development of society and its organiza- 
tion can be summed up in the two words, 
orderly planning. 

A great deal of nonsense has been talked 
about political and economic planning in 
the last few years. However, the impor- 
tant fact is*that it has been talked about 
at all. The chaos produced by unregula- 
tion has produced a widely felt need for 
planning, and out of the need for it and 
the talk about it, a technique is gradually 
appearing—in Russia, in Italy, in Ger- 
many, and, to a lesser extent, in Britain 
and other countries. 

The unique biological properties of 
human nature make the rational planning 
of society just as natural a function in 
one stage of history as magie in another; 
they make change a law of man’s being, 
whether as individual, as society, or as 
race; they make conflict and limitation 
necessary to development; and they pro- 
vide the possibility of progress—gradual 
and limited, but definite and real. And in 
the broad perspective of a biological view, 
these curious consequences are all seen 
to be interrelated. 


I Find Unreal 
The World of the Novelists 


Rev. R. A. Epwarps 


in The Hibbert Journal 


No one would suggest that there are no 
people in the real world comparable with 
the characters of the novelists. There are, 
of course, men who look only for women 
willing to sleep with them, women who 
count as a small matter what their grand- 
parents called honor, homes in which 
there is no peace, where nerves are raw 
and children unhappy, but such are merci- 
fully rare, and those of us who have seen 
the haunted eyes of men and women of 


that kind are thankful that it is so. 
But nevertheless the impression is 
abroad, fostered by newspapers, novels, 
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Sentiments 


and unfortunately by ethical writers, that 
in the modern world the morals of the 
sex life are in a state of chaos. We have 
a right to ask for the evidence upon which 
this panic about morals is based. 

As I go out among my people or think 
about the people I have known in other 
parishes, I fail to find this modern world. 
I do not mean that I know of no un- 
happy families, no sexual intrigues, no 
adulteries, no illegitimate babies, but I 
do mean that taking the ordinary world 
as to the best of my observation I see it, 
I find unreal the world of the novelists. 


Our Lamps 
Trimmed and Burning 


GORDON KENT 
in a recent address 


An active life of many interests is a 
succession of enthusiasms. By enthusiasms 
are we Saved. It is so with the life of the 
preacher. Preaching must be partial or 
we shall never cover the ground. If we 
are to bring salvation we must acclaim 
not one Messiah but many. Hyery succeed- 
ing Messiah must find us with our lamps 
trimmed and burning. Evolution came and 
Mann of Omaha was ready to go out to 
meet it. The Higher Criticism came and 
Sunderland wrote “The Origin and Char- 
acter of the Bible.’ William James 
brought a new view of religious experi- 
ence, Ward brought pure sociology, Freud 
brought psychoanalysis. 

Shall we meet all these eager saviors 
with a cold stare? It is true that their 
salvation is partial, and their dispensa- 
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tion temporary. Each in its place is in- 
dispensable. We stand to lose more by a 
policy of rejection than by one of in- 
clusion. We are the poorer for every 
“fashion” we miss. The psychology of ac- 
ceptance is healthier than the psychology 
of refusal. 

The voice of the people may not be the 
voice of any god, but the vogues that sweep 
the people are the opportunity of the 
preacher. The public lives in a _ strong 
eastle of indifference to which the 
preacher lays siege. If he ‘waits, he will 
find that at times the public opens the 
postern to admit certain messengers. That 
is the preacher’s opportunity. He captures 
the public by timeliness. 

Shall we be afraid of enthusiasms? 
Shall we be ashamed that yesterday we 
preached psychology, and the day before, 
evolution, and the day before that, the 
critical view of the Bible, and earlier, the 
development of the great religions? 

All were good in their season. They won 
us a hearing and a following. They have 
entered the thought and life of mankind. 
Now new materials are at hand, calling 
for the same concentrated interest and at- 
tention. We will work with a will again. 
We will not fear these enthusiasms, 


Our Heresy Today 
Is Property Heresy 


JOHN MALICK 
in The Cincinnati Enquirer 


Our heresy today, that we are afraid 
to speak, is property heresy. Whenever 
you see a man today pressed into silence, 
you know that he has said something 
about property. If it is about theology 
he can shout it on the housetop. 

What does that do for a country, having | 
every field and interest manned by those 
whose only demonstrated skill is con- 
necting with property? What does it do 
for organizations, cities, institutions and 
nations? We lose half our power and most 
of our wisdom by the fear. By necessity, 
we breed a race of hirelings. We get split 
personalities, divided minds, two minds 
in every man; one what he knows and 
believes and tells to intimates, and the 
other mind for those who could slip the 
economic foundation from under him. 

What does that mean in terms of our 
national life? It means that we are los- 
ing the very part of our life where our 
hopes and probabilities are for better 
things. Most fields, where saving knowl- 
edge and vision are today, are forced 
to be a hireling fringe to keep a living 
under them. We get their best only for 
production and making property. In other 
fields we get only their timid second best, 
what they can afford to speak. 

We get on slowly because there is no 
freedom among those most likely to know. 
Who are called to counsel about our na- 
tional ills? A part of the wisdom of the | 
race is that impartial judgment cannot 
come from those whose chief interest is in 
getting title to property, It warps the 
judgment. Its counsel is not wisdom, but 
self-interest. 
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El Dorado of American Industrialism’ 


A survey of the development of Detroit, an analysis of present conditions and a question as to its future 


ETROIT, the El Dorado of Ameri- 
can Industrialism, has been under- 
going some recent experiences 
which do not harmonize with the 

confident assertions of not so long ago; 
assertions that suggested that the best 
of all possible worlds: found its finest 
flower in the automobile city. 

Detroit, thirty years ago, a modest 
mid-western town with an easy tempo of 
life, a city of home-owners, a fair amount 
of industrial activity that included the 
largest stove works and pharmaceutical 
plant in the world, jogged along content- 
edly. Its pride was aptly expressed in its 
slogan—*Detroit, the city beautiful, where 
life is worth living.” 

Then came the automobile. Although the 
city was out of the way of expected in- 
dustrial development, away from the 
source of raw materials, not blessed with 
any superior railroad or water facilities, 
Detroit grew into the automobile center 
of the world. The phenomenal growth of 
the automobile industry caused Detroit 
to blossom forth in a mushroom growth. 
Its renown for industrial activity already 
mentioned quickly surrendered to the new- 
comer., Not bound by any traditions or 
practices that had grown up around the 
other industries, the new industry proved 
to be the pacemaker for American manu- 
facturing in its radical departure from 
the accepted form of production. The con- 
veyor system, the specialized work, 
wherein workers performed simplified 
tasks, making unnecessary skill or long 
apprenticeship, mass production, enormous 
plants, and stupendous profits that caught 
up the fortunate ones and made them 
into millionaires—all this was peculiarly 
Detroit’s contribution to modern indus- 
trialism. Its example has spread over the 
United States and abroad. 


An Open-shop Town 


In this remarkable growth, the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, beginning with 
Henry Ford, paid wages which were 
usually higher than elsewhere. This at- 
tracted men and women from all over 
the United States and the world. The 
trade unions, with their caste system of 
differentiation, did not appreciate what 
was going on, and found themselves handi- 
capped in seeking to unionize the industry. 


*This article was written by Mr. Davidow 
before the recent financial catastrophe in 


Detroit. 


LARRY S. DAVIDOW 


The better wages and early determination 
of the automobile manufacturers to crush 
any form of labor organization have re- 
sulted in Detroit being essentially an 
“open-shop town.” So effective have the 
employers been in this policy, that their 
boast used to be that the chief reason for 
Detroit's growth was that it was an “open- 
shop town,’ with no problems of labor 
union interference or domination. In this 
respect, Detroit was veritably the manu- 
facturer’s paradise. 


The City Dynamic 


With all this development, the physical 
appearance of the city changed. Its shade 
trees were uprooted or cut down to make 
way for wide streets to accommodate the 
rapidly growing automobile traffic. Its old 
residences were either torn down to make 
way for new buildings and shops or 
dressed up in front with stores and of- 
fices. Mammoth factories sprang up. New 
hotels and towering office buildings shot 
up, giving the city a sky-line’ which ‘fond 
natives compared with that of New York. 
Its old, easy way of living yielded to a 
very much faster tempo of life. Its first 
motto was abandoned and a new one 
adopted. It was now—‘Detroit, the city 
dynamic.” 

Those who happened to be in business 
when the automobile first came, generally 
shared the prosperity that came to De- 
troit. From a city of between 300,000 and 
400,000, it grew to 1,500,000 in 1930. Small 
businesses of all kinds took on a growth 
commensurate with the city’s. Real estate 
made fortunes for many. Humble workers 
became foremen, superintendents, in the 
new plants, yes, sometimes even owners 
of factories, and millionaires. Out of all 
this mushroom activity was spawned a 
swarm of go-getting, successful business 
men, who in those days of easy money- 
making, entertained the idea that they 
were super men, of superior stuff. The 
most naive utterance of this nouveau-riche 
was accorded the most respectful atten- 
tion. A press that was equally the bene- 
ficiary of this prosperity, catered to this 
self-esteem. Subdivisions, with lots to 
make every one rich, were developed 
within a radius of thirty miles of De- 
troit. Streets were laid out, lamp-posts 
installed, sewer and water systems put 
in, streets and sidewalks paved for the 
expected teeming population that was 
still to come to Detroit (now unhappily 


still barren)—it was a beautiful dream 
until 1929. 

Among the precautionary measures 
adopted by the manufacturers to keep the 
dreaded Hydra of trade unionism out of 
the city was the industrial spy system. 
Each factory was generously sprinkled 
with men, ostensibly workers, yet who 
were there to spot out anyone who sug- 
gested the need for workers joining to- 
gether to better their conditions. Any 
man who might complain about conditions 
was summarily discharged. This system 
of industrial feudalism was materially 
aided by the use of the blacklist. A man 
once tagged as an “agitator” found his 
name sent to all of the manufacturers who 
belonged to the Detroit Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, and thus could not find work 
again. It requires no imagination to real- 
ize what persuasive effect this had in 
keeping men tractable and non-disturbing. 

In the earlier days, there was some 
semblance of unionism, particularly in 
1917 to 1922, that is, in the automobile 
body business. The then Auto-Workers 
Union, an industrial union not affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
because of jurisdictional disputés, had at 
one time as many as 20,000 members in 
its Detroit local. But a disastrous strike 
during the depression of 1921 saw its 
disintegration, becoming a mere shell. It 
later was “captured” by the Communists, 
but is only a spectre now, sans member- 
ship, sans influence and sans sense, 


The Right to Picket 


Added to the manufacturers’ determina- 
tion to stifle all efforts to organize the 
automobile workers, in which Henry Ford 
has played a most important part, there 
is the policy of the State courts, as deter- 
mined by the Michigan Supreme Court, 
that denies strikers the right to picket. 
To what extent this denial has gone is 
best illustrated by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court holding that a striker, stand- 
ing across the street from the factory 
gate, with arms folded, and not talking to 
anyone, was guilty of violating an in- 
junction restraining picketing, and punish- 
ing the offender for contempt of court. 

Unfortunately for the much advertised 
blessings and effectiveness of the “open 
shop” the depression began in 1929. This 
has painfully exposed the shallow con- 
clusions of the industrialists as to how 
to maintain industrial peace by paternal 
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despotism. The abrupt decline in automo- 
bile production (from about 5,500,000 in 
1929 to about 1,100,000 in 1932) has raised 
havoe with Detroit and its manufacturers. 
Money making was no longer an easy 
matter, limited only by the ability to speed 
up production. However, even if there had 
been no depression, with its resulting 
decrease in production, the army of un- 
employed would have been augmented. 
This was inevitable, due to the increased 
mechanization of industry with its ac- 
companying technological unemployment. 
Making automobiles had already become 
a seasonal industry. Part-time employ- 
ment was making its appearance in 1929 
and has steadily increased up to now. 
However, the combination of depression 
and mechanization has been fatal to the 
paradise which the Detroit employers had 
so laboriously and with so much cost 
ereated. Despite solemn assurances to 
President Hoover that wages would not 
be eut, there has been a fearful slashing 
of pay. It had always been the boast of 
the Detroit Employers’ Association that 
there was no need of trade unions for men 
because the employers themselves would 
voluntarily pay higher wages than the 
union scale. Henry Ford had been the 
outstanding figure pointed to in taking 
this lead. But this has not been strictly 
true. Ford, for a long time, has been farm- 
ing out work to other concerns. He has 
set prices for goods to be supplied to him 
at so low a rate that the manufacturers 
supplying him are obliged to pay miser- 
ably low wages. Thus he has done in- 
directly what he has avoided doing di- 
rectly. But even this no longer prevails. 
Finally, he too, has completely capitu- 
lated. He has abolished his minimum 
wage of $5 a day. It has been reduced to 
$2.80 a day, or thirty-five cents an hour. 
The top wage, except for a few highly 
skilled trades, is now $4 a day. 

A recent survey conducted in Detroit 
by the Mayor’s Unemployment Committee 
showed that wages have shrunk sixty- 
seven per cent from 1929 to 19382. From a 
city of home-owners, it has become largely 
one of renters, and many unable to pay 
any rent. The Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Welfare Department stated just a few 
days ago that fifty-five per cent of De- 
troit’s workers were unemployed. The city 
has been swamped in its effort to take 
eare of the victims of the industrial col- 
lapse. Were it not for the financial aid 
rendered through the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, one shudders to think 
what might have happened. As it is, the 
relief offered by the city is barely enough 
to maintain human life, with no energy 
for doing any work. Business in Detroit 
is in the doldrums. Landlords are bank- 
rupt. Taxes that were established in the 
flush days of prosperity are proving now 
to be confiscatory. Tax delinquencies are 
alarmingly high. The rate of unpaid taxes 
this year may very well reach forty-five 
per cent. Social services and all needed 
governmental functions have been seri- 
ously curtailed. 

Many workers who had been urged to 
buy their own homes, and did so on land 
contract, now unable to make any pay- 
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proceedings. This means that within 
ninety days, a man’s savings represented 
in his equity in his home, can be and are 
swept away. Automobiles, furniture, 
radios, even clothing, purchased on the in- 
stallment plan are deserting their erst- 
while owners and going back to the fi- 
nance companies or the original sellers. 
Within the last two weeks, industrial 
unrest has broken out with strikes at the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company, a con- 
cern which makes automobile bodies for 
many of the concerns in Detroit, such as 
Ford, Hudson, Chrysler, etc. Wages paid 
at the Briggs Company have been as low 
as fifteen cents an hour for men and ten 
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The alleged “will” of a hero is a result- 
ant which baffles analysis. and that will, 
such as it may be, is only one element 
in the man’s career, far less potent than 
two other factors, necessity and chance. 

—Albert Guerard. 


Nationality and former place of resi- 
dence are not important when men are 
cold and hungry.—Heywood Broun. 


Citizens as conceived by governments 
are persons who admire the status quo 
and are prepared to exert themselves for 
its preservation.—Bertrand Russell. 


The worst figure I have ever seen of un- 
employment on the outside does not com- 
pare with prison unemployment. 

—Sanford Bates. 


To countenance child labor at a time 
like this is to sanction extending the de- 
pression into the lives of the next gen- 
eration —Frances Perkins. 


The Christian Church accepted only 
half of the gospel of Jesus—his revelation 
of the nature of God; it did not accept 
his revelation of the nature of man. 

—H. M. Slocombe. 


One good thing is~coming out of all 
this muddle over the Allied debts. When 
the next war breaks out in Europe, and 
the nations turn to the United States for 
loans to carry on the fight, they will find 
on this side of the Atlantic the tightest 
money market known to history. 

—John Haynes Holmes. 
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cents an hour for women. One man re- 
ceived for his pay a check for forty-nine 
cents, representing two weeks’ work. A 
check-up of 100 representative workers of 
this concern showed that the highest 
wages for two weeks was $30, and as low 
as $1.02. Strikes have spread to the 
Murray Body Company and the Hudson 
Motor Company, of which Roy Chapin, 
Secretary of Commerce, is a large stock- 
holder and a former high official. 
Employees who have sought to complain 
about these intolerable conditions have 
been told they could quit if they were dis- 
satisfied—a most conclusive answer. Is 
there any wonder that strikes are be- 


ments, are being dispossessed by summary ginning to break out? Despite all the elab- 
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orate and costly preventative measures re- 
sorted to by the employers, the dreaded 
spectre looms up—the workers are getting 
together to demand through united efforts 
a betterment of the conditions. 

Of course, the recent outbreak is not 
being treated passively by the employers. 
A Democratic Governor who campaigned 
upon a platform to abolish the State 
Police, changed his mind on this subject 
between election and inauguration day, 
and obligingly sent in the State Police at 
the behest of the Briggs Manufacturing 
Company. These State policemen have 
acted as strike-breaking recruiters, urging 
the strikers by methods not wholly gentle, 
to go back to work. In one instance, a 
striker was given the alternative, by a 
State policeman, of going back to work or 
going to jail. Upon his refusal to go to 
work, the State Policeman arrested him. 
He was kept in jail for nine days, under 
prohibitive bail, and finally released with- 
out ever having been brought up for trial. 

The Detroit automobile manufacturers 
have within the last few months, spent 
a lot of money (not on high wages) in 
getting out new models, which are hoped 
to start a new buying splurge and thereby 
bring back prosperity. If the public does 
not respond (and how can it?) the fac- 
tories will shut down. 

Wages are down. Speed-up practices 
wear out men so that at the ages of be- 
tween thirty-five and forty, they are 
thrown upon the human scrap pile, unable 
to get work again. With no unemployment 
insurance, no old-age pensions, no sick or 
accident insurance, workers face a future 
that is dark with despair. In many re- 
spects, this applies to the so-called white- 
collar employee and even the professional 
classes. The business people are suffering, 
of course. The whole city bears the im- 
print of the stagnation that has so com- 
pletely possessed it. 

The confident words of yesterday, rarely 
make their appearance now. The “around 
the corner prosperity” promise has been 
so often disappointing, that a cynicism 
now reigns where hopefulness and con- 
fidence existed before. 

In Detroit, modern industrialism reached 
its apex. As long as industrial activity was 
at a high peak, all was well. Now, Detroit 
has been hit at least as hard as any city 
in the country, very likely even more. 
Whatever may happen in the future, this 
fact stands out, unchallenged. The panacea 
for industrial ills so boastfully claimed by 
the employers has been found to be a rope 
of sand. The open-shop policy has not 
saved the city from industrial unrest. 
Benevolent industrial feudalism can never 
be a substitute for industrial democracy. 
A world depression cannot be met with 
Pollyanna expectations and utterances. 
Detroit, in its present industrial difficulty, 
is a complete refutation of the extravagant 
claims made by its industrial overlords. 
One hopes that they may learn the lesson 
of history “that injustice is the only agita- 
tor.” The fear is, however, that they, ob- 
sessed with the Bourbon mind that does 
not learn and does not forget, will un- | 
consciously make for future industrial 
confusion and disturbance. It is not a 
pleasant prospect. 


Youth Challenges The Existing Order 


Modern young people recognize the existence of current problems and plead for a sympathetic, understanding 
attitude toward life and an earnest attempt to rationally analyze these problems in the 


SPIRIT of optimism and an un- 
x compromising recognition of the 
absolute necessity of changing the 
existing order, characterized the 
addresses delivered in Unitarian pulpits 
throughout the country by the young 
people on Young People’s Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 5. Reports are arriving daily from 
churches which observed the day—-80 to 
date. 

Not as fault-finders but as critics do 
these young people scan the accomplish- 
ments of the preceding generations. 
Recognizing that they lack the background 
to speak authoritatively upon questions 
which perplex the greatest minds of many 
nations, nevertheless they stand firm in 
declaring that things cannot proceed as 
they now are. Eugene Luening states in 
an address given in the First Unitarian 
Chureh, Louisville, Ky., “During the last 
few years our naive faith in things as 
they are—or were—has been undermined 
by the stark reality of the present crisis. 
The accumulated effects of the last war 
combined with the effects of the present 
depression, have brought us face to face 
with the fact that our old faiths are out- 
moded. Up until the war, we were certain 
that the old ways were the best ways, 
but after the war we lost that certainty, 
and doubt came into our minds.... These 
last years of world-wide crisis have 
brought before us more clearly many un- 
certainties to which we have been blind 
in previous years—and we should be 
thankful that we have been brought face 
to face with these problems and with the 
fact that they must be solved before the 
life of humanity can resume a normal 
rate of progress.” 


ws 


Doubt and uncertainty there may be, 
but a reorganization of society appears to 
the young people of today as an impera- 
tive need, an inevitable consequence of 
existing conditions. To quote Edward 
Cahill of Roslindale, Mass., “If I am to 
make this world my home, then, before 
God, it shall be changed. There is a great 
gulf between the teachings of Jesus and 
the principles upon which our society is 
constructed. It seems a fact of great irony 
that nations which have expanded by 
conquest and which even today are a 
welter of armed camps and warring 
classes, should hold up as their God the 
person of Jesus Christ. One almost feels 
that it becomes necessary, in the name of 
honesty, to change our attitudes on war 
or have the grace to say that we make 
no pretention of following the teachings 
of- Jesus. How difficult it has been for 
me to see through the strategy which 
sends to China on the same boat mission- 
aries and implements of war! Can we be 
surprised at the dictum of the Wast, ‘If 


hope of finding a solution 


BLANCHE W. MAGURN 


Western Civilization is the fruit of your 
religion, then in the name of God, we 
implore you, leave your missionaries at 
home.’ Why do I make these statements? 
Merely to make clear my contention that 
it is high time for the Christian Church 
to throw aside the garments of darkness 
and see the challenge that faces it today. 
The church of today should come out 
boldly for peace. A church which is merely 
an anesthetic is not fulfilling its func- 
tion in society.” 


S% 


Overemphasis upon the material ele- 
ment in life stands out as one of the most 
vicious contributing factors of the pres- 
ent depression. Modern young people 
rightly interpret existing civilization as 
one based on things to the exclusion of 
the eternal values above these things. 
Judging society from an historical stand- 
point, they recognize that people have 
come to depend for their happiness too 
much upon the external world, with the 
result that those inner reservoirs of man 
which should meet the exigencies of a ma- 
terial depression have dried up. When ma- 
terial satisfactions are inaccessible, mod- 
ern man becomes a _ pitiable, hopeless 
figure, all of whose ideals have been rudely 
shattered: 

To rectify such a situation, either a 
whole new culture must be constructed or 
the old culture must be reformed to meet 
the requirements of the embryonic age. 
In any event, a tremendous faith is in- 
dispensable, for faith “provides us with 
a motiye, a stimulus to action, an in- 
eentive to do what we would otherwise 
either not do or do without the necessary 
positiveness which will alone allow us to 
do our best.” Olafur Pétursson, speaking 
in Winnipeg, says, “Always, to be ideal, 
there must be no contention between faith 
and reason.” The new faith must, then, 
be one controlled by reason, one which, 
in light of modern science, we can ra- 
tionally accept. To quote Olafur Pétursson 
again, “It must be something we can be- 
lieve in implicitly and still adhere sin- 
cerely to the facts and principles of life 
in all its forms.” 

Eugene Luening states, “The problem 
which confronts the modern world is to 
find for itself a satisfactory faith, and 
a philosophy which is in accord with 
reality. ... The function of philosophy in 
our ordinary life is to furnish the reason- 
able basis for our ideals. It is the means 
by which we create our ideal of the ideal 
human society. The ideal of the good 
world is a philosophical conception; the 
realization of this ideal in practice re- 
quires faith.... Faith in the possibility of 
improving the chance of every individual 
to live a good life, this clearly must be 
the most important of our major faiths. 


Next must come the faith in ourselves, 
the faith in our own ability to live and 
to help others to live a good or at least 
a better life.” 

The faith which the youth of today is 
striving to attain is a faith in man and 
the unknown possibilities enveloping him. 
The superman of Nietzsche becomes the 
ideal of the rising generation. Donald 
Fiske, speaking in Medford, Mass., en- 
courages an increased mental strength, 
an active will power,—‘will power not 
just won’t power, passive stubbornness or 
self-control—but active determination, 
moral endurance, resoluteness, the power 
to say, I witll.’” For greatest efficiency, 
society rightly demands of every individ- 
ual that he exercise his capacities to 
their utmost. Positiveness and determina- 
tion in thought and deed appear as neces- 
sary attributes of him who clearly visions 
a superman, a reconstructed civilization 
with its implications of a renewed eco- 
nomic and political system and a renas- 
eent culture. 

From the pulpit in Leominster, Mass., 
Verne Follansbee states, “Youth must al- 
ways keep before itself a high ideal of 
personal character. ... Character is YOU, 
what you are and what you may become. 
It is the pattern of your life woven 
through heredity and environment, through 
the development of personality. The cost 
of character is: to do things when one 
does not feel like it, to be agreeable when 
one is indisposed, to be always checking 
up and keeping oneself up to the mark. To 
develop character and to gain self-esteem 
and the respect of others, for this no 
cost is too great.” 


ws 


In general, the attitude of the young 
people toward the innumerable difficulties 
besetting their pathway, may be described 
as Socratic in nature. Socrates urged not 
so much the discovery of solutions to 
problems as the minute examination of 
the difficulties involved, with an open, 
unprejudiced mind. He knew that solution 
would necessarily follow when sufficient 
knowledge had been acquired. In the 
same spirit, modern youth, recognizing 
the existence of current problems, pleads 
for a Sympathetic, understanding attitude 
toward life and an earnest attempt to 
rationally analyze these problems in the 
hope of finding solution. Vital it is that 
the rising generation recognizes the exist- 
ence of difficulties, and commendable it 
is that it contends with an optimism aris- 
ing from careful consideration, “The exist- 
ing order shall be changed!” 

In addition to Young People’s Sunday, 
the formal dance at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel and the fourth annual Uni-Uni 
Rally at the Arlington Street Church were 

(Continued on page 126) 
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“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Liberals and Religion 


* THE NEWSPAPERS are to be relied upon, 
if the financial condition of the Ford Hall Forum 

in Boston, Mass., is such as to make it doubtful 
if that fine old institution shall be able to continue 
its activities. This brings again to our attention a. 
factor in contemporary liberalism which should 
cause serious concern. At Ford Hall, we find a 
group of people much larger than that to be found 
in any of our churches. These people seem to have 
a great enthusiasm for ideas; they seem anxious to 
acquire a critical attitude tow: rds contemporary 
life; they attend meetings regularly. They are able 
to hear a different speaker each Sunday, and the 
speakers are the best that can be secured at home 
and abroad. Nor do these people look upon the 
l‘orum as simply one more form of entertainment; 
instead, they believe that their desire for more light 
makes of them a sort of saving remnant in the body 
politic. And yet, they do not maintain the institu- 
tion that serves as the medium for this light. 

Now, at first blush, we might suppose that the 
problem of the liberal church is similar to the one 
just described. We commonly hear it said that lib- 
erals will not shoulder the responsibility for the 
maintenance of the institution. There are thousands 
of intelligent people, we are told, who believe in 
liberalism, who want religion to have educated 
leadership, and who hope that liberal ideas shall 
gain the day, but who do not support the church. 
Things would be much easier, we hear, if laymen 
would only realize that the church is necessary for 
the dissemination of liberal ideas. But, is it really 
a question of responsibility? We doubt it. 

To suppose that our real problem is that of keep- 
ing the institution financially sound or even of 
simply disseminating liberal ideas, is to misunder- 
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stand the nature of religion and the function of the 
church. It is to confuse a church with a forum. And 
right here the Free Church of America has a tre- 
mendous problem of education within its own ranks 
to undertake. We have heard of ministers and lay- 
men who make an annual official call upon absentee 
members in order to shame them into paying the 
next installment on the burial fee. That may be 
clever business procedure. We have heard it called 
“churchmanship.” But whatever we may call it, 
and however much it helps in “tiding us over,” it 
does not represent even a complete business trans- 
action. The paying member cannot identify the 
“value received.” 

The problem of the Free Church is not a problem 
cf finance; it is a problem of religion. The I’ree 
Church is a church. As a church it has a function 
common to all churches, orthodox and liberal alike. 
That function is at least twofold. First, the chureh 
furnishes an opportunity for discipline in specific 
acts of religion. Second, it furnishes an opportun- 
ity for the sharing of won values. The true liberal, 
then, is not one who contents himself with a stock 
of liberal ideas and is willing to pay for their dis- 
semination. The true liberal is one who has adopted 
a discipline, public and private, which educates 
him in the spirit of praise, of prayer, and of 
prophecy. For this kind of liberal, belief in the 
church does not involve simply a sense of respon- 
sibility to support the institution; it carries with 
it the consciousness that the church is supporting 
him in his effort to equate religion with reality. 
Our first task, therefore, is not to urge liberals to 
assume responsibility for the support of the church 
or the denomination; our first task is to get them to 
use the church, to accept its “costing” discipline. 
If we succeed in that, the institution will be sup- 
ported, and mightily. But more than that, religion 
Shall have become “a discipline, a law, a yoke, an 
indissoluble engagement.” 

JAMES LUTHER ADAMS. 


Will Youth Respond? 


ISS SALLIE PHILLIPS, daughter of the 
M Chaplain of the United States Senate, : 
worker among college student organizations 

in the [Episcopal Chure h, speaking before the 
Church Club of Chicago recently, told the members 
that the quality of the clergy is the reason why 
churches lose influence among thoughtful youth. 
“The seminaries are full,” said Miss Phillips, whose 
work has given her opportunity to know, “but they 
are full of the wrong kind of men. Where there is 
one man of the right type, there are twenty-five 
who have no business going into the ministry at all.” 
This bold statement is one that would be 
echoed in their franker moments by those familiar 
with the seminaries in all denominations. At a time 
when the churches are dependent as never before 
on the personality, capacity for leadership and 
preaching power of their ministers, there has been 
a lowering in the level of quality of those seeking 
to enter the seminaries and in the standards as to 
quality of those admitting them. One of the unex- 
pected effects of the depression may be a turn of 
the tide in the other direction. It is not as easy to 
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settle graduates of theological schools as it was 
three or four years ago. This condition has made 
it possible for the Meadville Theological School to 
take a step which it has for some years been con- 
templating, the definite limitation of its numbers. 
This year it deliberately cut its registration by a 
third, selecting from among the possibly fit (for the 
manifestly unfit were already, by, the policy of the 
School, discouraged) only the most promising. Next 
year, despite indications of an unusually large list of 
suitable applicants, a further cut in registration 
will probably be made. The faculty believes that the 
School will best serve the church and the com- 
munity by graduating a few men of superior ability, 
than a larger, less rigorously selected group. It has 
taken the stand that its judgment of men before 
admission, as well as the training after admission, 
is a part of the responsibility given it by the church. 
It may be asked, of what use is care in selection of 
candidates, if few present themselves who are 
worthy of selection? Even were the implication in 
this question true, it would be worth while to elimi- 
nate from our schools all but the few; but there 
are indications that the ministry is beginning again 
to attract the interest of eager high-minded young 
men, aS an Opportunity for leadership and service. 

In an article in the current Atlantic Monthly, 
“What Can a Young Man Do?—A New Genera- 
tion Looks for Jobs,’ William I. Nichols, after 
showing the marked decrease among Harvard fresh- 
men in the choice of business as a career, makes 
this statement: “There are the schools, colleges, 
legislative chambers,—yes, and the churches,—that 
are calling out for men of courage and character.” 
The self-surprise with which the author includes 
the churches in the group of rivals to business is 
significant ; it indicates not only the low estate into 
which the ministry had fallen in the estimation of 
young men during the past decade; but also the 
fact that its possibilities cannot be disregarded, 
even by a reluctant new generation, when that 
generation seriously looks about for interesting 
and worthwhile jobs. Is it possible that Harvard 
built its magnificent temple of business across the 
river from the college dedicated to Christ and the 
Church, just before the sceptre of leadership was 
to be taken from business? Perhaps the liberal 
churches, which respond more quickly than the 
orthodox to the trends of the times, are about to 
have a new inflow of able and devoted youths to 
the ranks of their ministry. gypxey B. Snow. 


Enjoyment, not Endurance 


IBERALS TEND yery strongly to challenge 
]_ statements and to doubt the truth of asser- 
tions. This is well, for most men are gullible, 
believe anything that is plausible, and pay a heavy 
price for their easy faith. It is not good, however, 
to go to the other extreme of such constant unbelief 
and of such insistence for more evidence until at- 
tion is forever inhibited. Occasionally, at least, we 
may trust our intuitions. Are there not times when 
we have insight? Is not this real capital to be laid 
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up against the time of gloom? Scientists, as well 
as poets and musicians, catch a glimpse of some- 
thing ahead. It may take years to work the vision 
out. Perhaps there is nothing in the thought. How 
many times does an experiment work out? Yet if 
the research man never tried because of the larger 
percentage of failures than of successes he would 
soon cease to exist in research. 

Nor is it otherwise in life. It may be on the moun- 
tain top or on the crowded street that a thought 
strikes a man. At that moment he has real insight. 
He has seen something. He has lived years in a 
flash. Nothing can be proved at the moment, yet 
such a, vision must be experimented with if it is to 
be helpful. To cast it aside because it has no ex- 
ternal validity would be as suicidal as for a scien- 
tist to refuse to follow out a thought because that 
thought flashed in upon him rather than as a result 
of deliberate reasoning. The fact is that these 
visions are not unconnected with the reasoning 
process. They do not come to morons. The number 
of times they strike a man is an indication of the 
genius he possesses, not forgetting the Carlyle 
dictum that cons is the infinite capacity for 
taking pains.” 

Most of us need to trust ourselves more. At the 
moment of vision we are in ecstatic mood. Like 
Peter we would build our tabernacle and stay 
there. But the valley of experience is part of the lot 
of human beings. A few unhappy days and we tend 
to doubt ourselves as to realizing the insight. Some, 


‘who still desire the blessed experience and are de- 


termined to have it, run off to the cults, for they 
often find no encouragement among liberals. Others 
permit the vision to fade and as a result live 
cramped lives. What for those periods when we 
were elated? Why a few moments of bliss if not to 
make us strong in the hour of darkness? By all 
means let us stay by the main business. of the 
moment which is that of economic reconstruction. 
But let us not imagine that even if we could to- 
morrow usher our age into a new material world, 
that of itself would meet the whole heart’s need. 
Without doubt there is more truth in the doctrine 
of the materialistic interpretation of history than 
we are aware. The urge to get possession of things 
and of power is strong in man. It happens, how- 
ever, that man has other urges, and one of them is 
for the satisfactions resulting from reasonable 
adaptation to the changed forces of life or from 
their control. These satisfactions are not all avail- 
able through new gadgets. The most miserable at 
this moment are not the penniless, but rather those 
who have the things “which moth and rust doth 
corrupt.” By all means let there be more abundance 
in the land and let it be more equitably distributed, 
even to the point of sacrificial labor to help bring 
about the desirable condition. But when this state 
is a reality let us not imagine that we have reached 
our goal. There are immaterial things to be valued 
in life. Among them is the occasional vision which 
can be meat for the soul, and in the strength of 


which we can not only endure but enjoy. 
ISRNEST CALDECOTT, 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
Historical Sketches 
Theodore Clapp 


HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


Dr. Foote was minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of New 
Orleans, La., from 1902-1906. This 


article is a summary of a longer paper 
to be given by Dr. Foote in New 
Orleans, February 26, on the occa- 
sion of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of that church. 


La., which will celebrate its one- 

hundredth anniversary February 26, 
owes its existence to Rey. Theodore Clapp, 
its founder and first minister. His name 
and fame are almost unknown to New 
England Unitarians, but for thirty-five 
years he was an outstanding figure in 
New Orleans. He was the earliest 
preacher of liberal Christianity in the 
lower South. He was a man of great in- 
fluence, and his eloquence was such that 
visitors to the city were advised not to 
leave it without attending “the French 
opera, the American theater, and Parson 
Clapp’s church”! 

Theodore Clapp was born March 29, 
1792, in Dasthampton, Mass., a village 
in the Connecticut valley, with such 
slender educational opportunities that he 
did not begin Greek or Latin till he was 
eighteen. Eventually, however, he grad- 
uated from Yale, in the class of 1814. 
Later (1817) he had a year at Andover 
Seminary. Then he went to Kentucky as 
tutor in a private family. By the spring 
of 1822 a chain of events had led him 
to accept a call to the First Presbyterian 
Church of New Orleans. He was by educa- 
tion and ordination a Congregationalist, 
but of the strictest sect of Calvinism, and 
he anticipated no theological difficulties. 

But he did not realize how the atmos- 
phere of his new home, so different from 
the New Dngland village of his youth, with 
its rigid orthodoxy, was going to affect him. 
Less than twenty years earlier Louisiana 
had been sold by France to the United 
States, and, though the Hnglish-speaking 
Protestant population was increasing, the 
city of some 30,000 people was still pre- 
dominantly French and Catholic. Clapp 
soon met a number of Catholic priests and 
was favorably impressed by their intelli- 
gence, cultivation ard devotion. Away 
went the violent anti-Catholic prejudice 
in which he had been reared! Then he 
found his church in serious financial diffi- 
culties, from which there seemed no es- 
cape. But a noble-spirited Jew, Judah 
Touro, liquidated the debt by buying the 
chureh property and giving free use of 
it to Clapp’s congregation on the under- 
standing that the pew rents should be 
paid to Clapp as salary. Away went an- 
other prejudice against unconverted Jews. 

And then Clapp, having a genius for 
friendship, formed a wide acquaintance 
with men whom he found upright and 
honorable, but who were not church mem- 
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[ts Unitarian church in New Orleans, 


bers. Their attitude towards religion set 
him to a re-examination of the founda- 
tions of his Calvinism, and he searched 
the Seriptures for proof texts. Within 
two years his opinions were questioned 
by the Presbytery, and there were further 
inquiries almost every year until 1830, 
when he definitely announced from the 
pulpit that he could no longer accept the 
chief points of Calvinism. He still held 
his pulpit on technical grounds, but the 
controversy raged until, after a long- 
drawn-out heresy trial in 1832, the Pres- 
bytery, in December of that year, sus- 
pended him, and January 10, 1838, de- 


posed him from the ministry “for con- 
temptuous disregard of the decision of 
the Presbytery.” A large majority of his 
congregation stood by him, and the fol- 
lowing month reorganized as the First 
Congregational Church. This was the 
origin of the present Unitarian church 
of New Orleans. 

When Clapp left the Presbyterian 
Chureh his views were evidently sub- 
stantially those held by the New IEng- 
land Unitarians of the period, but he had 
arrived at them unaided, for he tells us 
that at this time he had never read any 
Unitarian writings, except one or two 
of Channing’s occasional sermons. Indeed, 
his “Autobiography” gives no hint that 
he ever had any intercourse with the New 
England Unitarians. Apparently, after his 
experience with Presbyterianism, he 
avoided denominational affiliations and 
preferred to go his way alone. But when, 
after his retirement to Louisville, Ky., 
he died in that city May 19, 1866, and his 
body was brought back to New Orleans for 
burial, Rev. William G. Bliot of St. Louis, 
Mo., came to conduct the funeral. 

The theological controversy in which 
he was embroiled for his first ten years 
in New Orleans made him a conspicuous 
figure in the city, and, if some regarded 


him as a dangerous figure, others ad- 
mired his intellectual capacities, inde- 
pendence and moral courage. And they ad- 
mired no less his physical courage which 
earried him unscathed through twenty 
epidemics of yellow fever and cholera 
which swept over New Orleans between 
his arrival in 1822 and his retirement in 
“1857 at the age of sixty-five. Again and 
again he returned promptly to his post 
when word reached him on his vacation 
trips in the North that one or the other 
disease had broken out. It is difficult for 
us today, when such epidemics are a thing 
of the past, to realize their horror. 
Cholera and yellow fever came together 
in 1832, and he declares that five thousand 
deaths occurred from the two diseases in 
a period of ten days in the fall of that 
year, and as many more the next year. 
His story gives an appallingly vivid pic- 
ture of the dreadful experiences of those 
times, and bears ample testimony to his 
undaunted courage, and to his philan- 
thropic services to impoverished widows 
and orphans during the months of finan- 
cial distress and economic disruption 
which these epidemics brought upon the 
community. 

In addition to these qualities,; which 
endeared him not only to his own congre- 
gation but to the whole city, he was un- 
doubtedly a pulpit orator of great ability. 
He always preached extempore, with 
much fervor and a great flow of words. 
Then he would go home and in two sittings, 
on Sunday evening and Monday morning 
before breakfast, would write out in full 
for the newspapers the discourse which 
he had just delivered. He must have 
written fast, for his sermons were not 
noted for brevity. “Parson Clapp’s 
Church” was also called “The Strangers’ 
Church,” for to it flocked visitors to the 
city, and when he traveled in the North, 
and even in Europe in 1847, he was fre- 
quently greeted by entire strangers who 
had heard him preach in New Orleans. 

The church in which he first preached 
was destroyed by fire in 1852. After using 
a temporary shelter, a fine new edifice 
called “The Church of the Messiah” was 
built for him, again with the aid of 
Judah Touro. He preached in it for only 
a few months before failing health 
caused his retirement in 1857. The build- 
ing stood till 1902, when the congregation 
moved far up town to the building which 
it now occupies. A bust of Theodore Clapp 
stands in the present church; and in its 
parish house are portraits of him and of 
his devoted wife. And in celebrating its 
one-hundredth anniversary the church 
does not forget the courageous, devoted 
and eloquent man to whom it owes its 
existence, and whose ministry was an 
honor and a blessing to the city of his 
adoption. 


Student Council Elects President 


At the meeting of the Unitarian Stu- 
dent Council held January 381, at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Miss Rachel 
Vv. Webster of Radcliffe College was 
elected president of the council. Miss 
Webster's home is in Lexington, Mass. 
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Nominations 


For officers and directors of the American 
Unitarian Association 

Acting under the By-Laws of the Ameri- 
¢an Unitarian Association, the board of 
directors makes the following nominations 
for offices to be filled at its annual meet- 
ing on Tuesday, May 23, 1933: 

President, Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 

Administrative vice-presidents, Dr: 
Berkeley B. Blake; Rev. Charles R. Joy; 
Dr. George F. Patterson. 

Secretary, Dr. Walter R. Hunt. 

Treasurer, Parker H. Marean. 

All these nominations are for the four- 
year term. 

The committee named to make nomina- 
tions of directors and regional vice-presi- 
dents consists of the following: 

William Roger Greeley, Boston, Mass., 
chairman and secretary. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, Ill. 

Plisha Mowry, Providence, R.I. 

Rudolph C. Neuendorffer, New York, 
NAYS 

Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Robert S. Loring, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This committee makes the following 
nominations: 


Regional Vice-Presidents for one year: 


Professor James A. Tufts, Exeter, N.H. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. Joseph Allen, White Plains, N.Y. 
T. C. Perkins, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hon. Morton D. Hull, Chicago, Il. 
James A. Wolfe, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mrs. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Oakland, 
Calif. 
George 
Canada. 


Falconer, Montreal, 


JEAO bs 


Directors, Terms Expire 1936: 


John M. Taylor, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, Chicago, Ill. 

Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Edwin S. Webster, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Jerome C. Smith, Boston, Mass. 

H. M. Brown, Concord, Mass. 


Directors for one year: 


N. Horton Batchelder, Windsor, Conn., 
representing schools, colleges and other 
educational agencies. 

Roy M. Cushman, Boston, Mass., repre- 
senting social agencies and societies. 

Article IX of the By-Laws provides, 
first, that “the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, the Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women; the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League and the Young 
People’s Religious Union shall each have 
the right to nominate one director to serve 
for one year’; and second, “Nominations 
for any and all oflicers and directors may 
be made through nomination papers signed 
by fifty adult voting members, of whom 
not more than five shall be members of 
any one constituent church, and such 
nominations when reported to the secre- 
tary of the nominating committee not 
less than sixty days prior to any annual 
meeting shall be placed upon the official 


ballot for said meeting.” 


Boston, Mass.—At the annual meeting 
of the First Church, held Tuesday eve- 
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ning, January 17, the following officers 


were elected: Moderator, William C. 
Crawford; clerk, William H. Brown; 
treasurer, Marshall B. Fanning; new 


members to serve on the executive com- 
mittee for three years: FPliot N. Jones. 
Frank L. Locke, Mrs. William H., Brown. 


Exhibition to Aid Miners 


One of the most constructive parts of 
the work of the American Friends Service 
Committee in the coal fields of West 
Virginia and Kentucky has been the es- 
tablishment of handicraft industries, 
furniture making, rug weaving, spinning, 
ete. This enterprise gives opportunity for 
employment to miners and their families 
who would otherwise simply be recipients 
of relief. 

The articles thus created must, how- 
ever, be sold if the miners are to con- 
tinue at work. The American Friends 
Service Committee is to hold an exhibit 
of the handicraft products at the head- 
quarters building of the American Unita- 
rian Association for two weeks beginning 
Wednesday, March 1. One of the workers 
from the coal fields will be present with 
the exhibit to explain the work and to 
take orders. It is hoped that a large num- 
ber of church people will visit the Unita- 
rian building, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., during this fortnight, and take the 
opportunity of learning more about the 
magnificent work which the Friends are 
doing, and also that they will place orders 
for the handmade articles. 

In addition to being present at the ex- 
hibit, the Friends worker will be glad, in 
so far as her time will permit, to visit 
church groups, display samples of the 
work done, and take orders. Any group 
wishing to engage her services should 
communicate at once with Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Five Positive Results 


The monthly News Letter which 
is going on a fifty-cent subscription 
basis, following its free-trial period, 
points to five positive results. 


It has developed a_ distinct 
area of activity in the Fellow- 
ship. 

It has proved of definite worth 
to the five organizations which 
publish it, in their werk in the 
field. 

It has conveyed information of 
Unitarian teaching and enter- 
prises to many persons who 
had no other means of in- 
formation. 

It has carried news of the Fel- 
lowship to fifty public libraries 
and ten college groups. 

It has published plans, ideas 
and successful church activ- 
ities, for use by other groups 
and churches. 


Will you subscribe, and help sus- 
tain this worth-while enterprise? 
Subscriptions from now until June 


1934, fifty cents. The Unitarian 
News Letter, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Ministerial Union in 
Important Meeting 


As an economy measure, the American 
Unitarian Association proposes to with- 
draw financial support from the Pulpit 
Supply Committee of the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union. This proposal has been 
submitted to the directors of the Minis- 
terial Union for consideration. The di- 
rectors, in a joint meeting with the Pul- 
pit Supply Committee of the Union, de- 
cided that this matter was so important 
that it merited discussion before a larger 
meeting of the Union. Consequently the 
February meeting of the Greater Boston 
branch, occurring Monday, February 27, 
will be devoted to a discussion of this 
question. The present secretary of the 
Pulpit Supply Committee will speak from 
the point of view of his committee and 
the Union. It is hoped one or more of- 
ficers of the Association will be present 
to present the policy of the Association. 
To keep the meeting from wandering from 
its main purpose, it has been decided 
that questions should be submitted in 
writing to the presiding officer, Rev, 
Herbert Hitchen, 17 Somerset Road, West 
Newton, Mass., before the meeting. 


Alliance Membership Increases 


Hight branches already have reported 
an increase in membership. At least that 
number in our Alliance family is deter- 
mined that hard times and depression are 
not to interfere with progress. We hope 
that this example of what can be done 
will incite other branches to a renewed 
interest in increasing memberships. The 
branches are: Hopedale, Mass., 101-113; 
Lexington, Mass., 185-138 ; North Andover, 
Mass., 76-81; Westwood, Mass., 638-66; 
Omaha, Neb., 68-78; Francestown, N.H., 
30-32; Montclair, N.J., 160-202; Ruther- 
ford, N.J., 52-53. 


Religious Education Conference 


The General Alliance Committee on reli- 
gious education will hold a conference in 
the Fifield Room, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., February 28, at 10.80 a.m. The 
chairman of the committee, Mrs. Hope T. 
Spencer, will preside, and the speaker will 
be Rey. Lyman Y. Rutledge, Dedham, 
Mass. Church school workers, and all in- 
terested in the cause of religious educa- 
tion, are invited to attend this conference. 


Brooktyn, N.Y¥.—Members of the Sa- 
maritan Alliance of the Church of the 
Saviour are making clothes for the chil- 
dren of the coal miners of West Virginia. 
This work is in connection with the 
Friends Service Committee. 


The Unitarian News Letter has an ex- 
cellent precedent for its name. The first 
newspaper published in America was pub- 
lished in 1704. It was called The Boston 
News Letter. 
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LITERARY COMMENT 


Children’s Books 
J. GILBERT PEIRCE 


Orr TO CHINA. By Helen Firman Sweet and 
Mabel Garrett Wagner. New York: The Friend- 
ship Press. $1.00 and 75 cents, according to 
binding. 

New Joy. By Carolyn T. Sewall and Charlotte 
Chambers Jones. New York: The Friendship 
Press. $1.00 and 75 cents, according to binding. 


CHINESE CHILDREN OF WoODCUTTERS LANE, 
By Priscilla Holton. New York: The Friendship 
Press. Wighty-five cents. 

These three books are a closely related 
group, and outline excellently a way of 
introducing children to the Chinese and 
their great culture. 

“Off to China,’ should be used first as 
it is written for quite young children. 
The story is the thread connecting the les- 
sons; it does not supply enough material ; 
the teacher must do that by the study and 
use of outside material and by careful 
preparation in advance. 

“New Joy,” is a little story of life in a 
North China village, well written and in- 
teresting to children or adults. The ‘New 
Joy” comes from the chance a little girl 
gets to go to a school connected with a 
“Jesus church.” It is obviously mission 
propaganda, but so well done that it 
ought not to offend even an opponent of 
foreign missions. Here again, the story 
is the background for a group of lessons. 

“Woodcutters Lane,’ is a _ series of 
short stories so connected that they might 
well be called one story. It is a mild and 
not very forceful collection that might 
interest very young children; or a clever 
teacher might find some hints for illustrat- 
ing Chinese life and habits. 

The pen and ink illustrations by Ger- 
trude Herrick Howe are delightful. 

The books contain a multitude of most 
helpful suggestions for a course of lessons 
for young children. Any teacher with 
imagination and initiative, willing to do 
outside work, reading and preparation 
could make such a course very interesting, 
even if she used only part of the sug- 
gestions. 

CHILDREN OF THE GRBAT Spirit. By Frances 
Somers Riggs and Florence Crannell Means, 
New York: The Friendship Press. $1.00 cloth, 
$.75 paper. : 

MANY Moons AGo AND Now. By Katharine 
BE. Gladfelter. New York: The Friendship Press, 
$1.00 cloth, $.75 paper. 

Here are two complete and interesting 
little manuals for the teacher who wants 
to tell her children about the Indians in 
general and certain tribes in particular. 
There are so many suggestions of interest- 
ing things to do and ways to do them, 
that some people might be afraid to 
tackle the course. That is needless fear, 
however, for, if only a fraction of the 
suggestions were followed, the children 
would surely be much interested in how 
the different tribes lived and worked and 
played. The tribes studied, which are 
much the same in both books, are well 
chosen for geographic distribution and 


for differences of manners and customs. 

Interspersed through both manuals are 
well-written Indian child stories, varied 
and appealing. Those in “Many Moons 
Ago,” being rather less like sermons, 
would probably be more interesting to 
the average child of the present genera- 
tion. 


LOOKING AT LIFE WITH BoOyS AND GIRLS. 
By Marion O. Hawthorne. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1.00. Teachers’ Manual, $1.00. 

Men and wemen may be reasoning 
animals, but boys and girls rarely are. 
This book is an earnest attempt to start 
the children thinking about how to get 
on with the world. Some of the text and 
stories would interest children, some 
probably would not, being a bit too ob- 
viously “preachy.” Has anyone ever put 
together a book with this purpose that 
does teach its lesson and at the same 
time does grip and hold children all the 
way through? We doubt it. This book 
seems better than the average of its kind 
and worth careful study by any teacher 
of boys and girls who are twelve or 
thirteen years old. 


Magic and Mind 

MaGcic AND MIND. By #H. J. D. Radclyffe. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 

“Magic and Mind” summarizes briefly 
this history of magic, and the growth of 
man’s mental powers. It describes the 
forms of modern magic and finally paints 
a picture of a future humanity freed from 
its fetters by knowledge of the science of 
living. Magic is defined as “a sense of 
realms not yet entered and controlled, 
that recognition of boundless possibilities 
in ourselves which gives life its hope of 
enlargement.” This sense causes man to 
take short cuts to the mastery of the un- 
known. In its highest forms,—a coura- 
geous following of intuitions and hopes,— 
magic points out the direction for science. 
In its lowest form,—fear of the unknown, 
—it merely hinders intellectual progress. 
Man’s natural spiritual element is love, 
and until he learns the truth of this law, 
he is in bondage. 

In the brief space of ninety-six small 
pages, the author is foreed to simplify 
and generalize, at times rather sweep- 
ingly. Furthermore, he stops short of the 
logical implication of his theory that 
man’s gradual discovery of existing physi- 
eal and spiritual law brings with it mas- 
tery of himself. A social philosophy needs 
a philosophy of religion to endow it with 
power as a modus vivendi, Confidence in 
the fact that all Law is the product of 
Rationality is essential to devotees of any 
social philosophy aiming at an improved 
humanity. This truth, it seems to me, the 
author might have emphasized. 

For a person who enjoys impersonal 
thinking, or who is forming a philosophy 
of life, the book should be of great inter- 
est. It is full of illustration, it is lucidly 
writfen and should be intelligible to any 
educated individual of eighteen or more. 

Ai®er 
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The Charioteer 


THE CHARIOTEER. By Hanford Henderson, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. 

The Charioteer is the real Self. Not 
Body, nor Intellect, for these are but the 
twin steeds that the Charioteer drives— 
not abreast, for Body takes the lead and 
the Charioteer holds the reins. Though 
the author is a skeptic (unless his in- 
sistence upon truths “unknowable” does 
not mean more than ideals unattainable), 
he is intuitively certain of the real Self’s 
timelessness and centrality. 

The one adventure of genuine impor- 
tance is the Charioteer’s (or this Ameri- 
can gentleman’s) quest of the perfect life. 
He requires the completest expression of 
his individuality. We follow his quest 
through the pages of the book. In the 
family he is best served by parental autoc- 
racy. In school, which is not to be “es- 
tablished,” his inviolable rights are min- 
istered to. To the State he ever cries, 
Hands off! He sees the highwayman in 
the tax collector. About town he deplores 
gregariousness, and his philosophical 
anarchy provides the true basis for gen- 
uine sociability. For his bread and butter 
he does not hire out his time, and he does 
nothing he does not want to do. In his 
religion he needs primarily ritual and 
beauty. 

Written with conviction out of a life 
rich in experience and _ reflection, the 
reader cannot fail to be stimulated and 
impressed. R. G.-S. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHORTER BIBLE. Arranged 
by A. Nairne, T. R. Glover, and Sir A, Quiller- 
Couch. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price $1.50. 

The misfortunes of the English enable 
this excellent work to be sold at half- 
price. It is a combination of the Author- 
ized and the Revised Versions, with repe- 
titions eliminated, published in the same 
form as other books. The names of the 
compilers guarantee the worth of this 
edition. M. H. JR. 


A Haur-DAy’s Ripe. By Padraic Colum. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

These essays by the well-known poet 
are delightful. The first in the book, the 
title essay, is not an auspicious begin- 
ning, however. In it Mr. Colum explains 
why he took the half-day’s ride, saying 
of an adventurer like himself, “he be- 
came a candidate for romantic experience 
as soon as he adopted a non-habitual out- 
look.” He then quotes the advice of an- 
other Irish poet. 


“Drop the bard and stop the punster, 

Let the quill stay on the goose. 

Take a business trip through Munster, 
Shoot a landlord—be of use!” 


So he goes off to the waxworks, to an 
international beauty contest, to a New 
York marriage-license bureau, to Holly- 
wood (how he hates it!), to Hawaii. Then 
the poet will out, and he writes “The 
City-to-Be-Forsaken,” and the “Sad Sequel 
to Puss-In-Boots,” which are even better 
than the preceding essays. There are 
twenty-four in all, and few of them dull. 

R. D. H. 
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Laymen at Indianapolis 
Consider Obligations 


Let the church come first and thereby make it the blessing it should be, 
is keynote at Mid-Western Convention 


T was fitting that the second Mid- 
Western Convention of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, devoted to the 

social responsibilities of laymen, should 
have been held in a church conspicuous 
in the Fellowship for its social-minded- 
ness. That church was All Souls of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., whose people have been 
founders of social welfare organizations 
and initiators of forward-looking social 
legislation, and are today leaders of many 
endeavors for human betterment in city 
and state. 

The sessions, conducted Saturday and 
Sunday, February 11 and 12, with Presi- 
dent Herbert C. Parsons in the chair, 
drew men from the two chapters in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and in Louisville, Ky., from 
Dayton and Cleveland, Ohio; Keokuk, Ia. ; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Detroit, Mich.; as well 
as laymen and many visitors of Indian- 
apolis. A snowstorm and sub-zero weather 
interfered with representation from other 
groups, among them the Men’s Club of 
Peoria, Ill., who sent a telegram of regret 
and of good wishes for the success of the 
convention. 

The convention was a success with re- 
spect to the values sought for in such 
meetings,—the interest and earnestness 
with which the men attended the sessions 
and took part in the discussions, helpful 
and suggestive exchange of experiences at 
the group conferences on church publicity 
and chapter programs, the strengthening 
of the bonds of fellowship, understanding 
and cooperation among the chapters and 
between them and the League  head- 
quarters. The Saturday evening session, 
when Professor James EH. Hagerty of Ohio 
State University spoke on “The Recon- 
struction of the Economie Order,” prob- 
ably set a record in League conventions 
for general and lively and informing dis- 
eussion following the address. James R. 
Branson, advertising man of Indianapolis, 
headed the conference on church publicity, 
and Malcolm GC. Rees, administrative vice- 
president of the League, led the group on 
chapter programs. 

The opening address—a “keynote 
speech” in the fullest sense of the term— 
was given by Fred Hoke, a director of the 
Indianapolis Community Fund, leader in 
other civic enterprises and an ardent 
Methodist layman, who issued ardent 
challenge to laymen to fulfill their 
churehly and community responsibilities. 
The layman, he declared, “can best serve 
his community by loyal and enthusiastic 
support of his church.” In closing, he said: 
“TI asked a man of another church: 
‘Why do you always have money to pay 
your debts at maturity or before? ‘Well.’ 
he said, ‘I can give you the answer to 
that. With us, our church comes first.’ 
Now, that is my message to you. Let the 
chureh come first, and especially in this 
crisis let us put it first and keep it there 


and make it the blessing that it should be 
in the community in which we live.” 


Judge Charles W. Hoffman of the 
Domestic Relations and Juvenile Courts 
of Cincinnati followed Mr. Hoke with an 
address on “Behavior Patterns.” “The say- 
ing force and effect of an ideal rests on 
its interpretation in actual life by those 
whom children imitate, love and admire 
and in whom they have the utmost con- 
fidence,” said Judge Hoffman. Behavior 
patterns set by parents, teachers and 
friends, and by the social environment are 
of the highest importance in the formation 
of character in the young. Concrete illus- 
trations of the workings of law and civic 
regulations impress children more than 
the instruction given by their parents. 

“Tt is hard,” said Judge Hoffman, “to 
train a child in civie righteousness or to 
prevent him acquiring a wrong concep- 
tion of his social duties and obligations, 
when, on coming home from school or 
church, he finds the constable or the police- 
man throwing the household goods into 
the street in obedience to an order of 
court in an eviction case.” 

Professor Hagerty chiefly urged three 
things: first, the increase of purchasing 
power through a four-billion federal loan 
for the construction of needed public 
works and the eventual payment of high 
wages to workers; second, scientifically 
planned production and distribution; and 
third, important changes in corporation 
organization and financing and in bank- 
ing, including a ban on banks selling 
securities. 

The public works program, said Dr. 
Hagerty, would not be as effective as it 
would have been two years ago, but it is 
still the only thing which can now restore 
purchasing power to a large number of 
people, which in turn will mean more de- 
mand for the products of industry. This 
will start the wheels of industry going, 
and this in turn will mean the re-employ- 
ment of men. As to good wages, he said: 

“The leaders of industry seem to be 
peculiarly stupid in their relations to wage 
earners, in fighting their organizations, 
in discharging them and in cutting wages. 
They seem to be unfamiliar with the 
parable of killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg. If the wage earners of the 
country could be employed and paid good 
wages, a demand for goods would be im- 
mediately created which would put the 
wheels of industry in motion at once, 
and the period of depression would be at 
an end. Industrial leaders everywhere 
seem to be chiefly concerned with reduc- 
ing costs by reducing wages, and reduced 
wages do not increase the demand for 
commodities.” 

In the matter of planned production, 
Professor Hagerty would go farther than 
the Swope plan in giving the trade asso- 
ciations of the various industries more 
power to determine production policies 
and in planning production, and in hay- 
ing these associations under the super- 
vision of a strong federal commission. 
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Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit 
lifted the discussions of social and eco- 
nomic interests into spiritual significance 
in his sermon on “The Demands of De- 
mocracy upon Religious Liberals.’ Dr. 
Frank §S. C. Wicks, minister of All Souls 
Church, conducted the service. Dr. Reccord 
declared : 

“If the state demands honest, upright, 
patriotic citizens, it is the business of the 
chureh to furnish them. If good govern- 
ment depends upon an intelligent and ac- 
tive public opinion, it is the duty of the 
church to create that opinion. If clean 
politics demands a vital interest in public 
affairs, it is the duty of the church to 
arouse that interest. And it must do this. 
not by entering the field of politics in its 
corporate capacity,—but by persuading 
men to undertake the duties and respons - 
bilities of citizenship as religious obliga- 
tions.—something which they owe to their 
fellowmen and to their God.” Dr. Reccord 
was formerly minister of the church of the 
Unity in Springfield, Mass., where the 
League was formed in 1919. 

“The Future for the College Graduate” 
was the concern of President Arthur FP. 
Morgan in his Sunday afternoon address. 
Even without the depression, there would 
have been an overproduction of trained 
men in the standard professions and bu-i 
nesses; but, as Dr. Morgan said: 

“The world is full of unfilled 
some economic, some social, some 
lectual, and some spiritual. Any intelli- 
gent and competent person who will 
intelligently try to discover an unfilled 
need, and ‘who ‘will spend his life trying 
to fill that need, may have a difficult life, 
but it will be interesting and probably 
productive, and he will probably find a 
larger mead of satisfaction than if he 
had lived for ‘profits first.’ ” 

Some of these unworked fields, accord- 
ing to President Morgan, are community 
economic and social organization, reform 
in legal procedure, community -medicine, 
cooperative community industries, coop- 
erative banking and the bringing about of 
efficiency in government. 

The folly and tragedy of unthinking 
economy in expenditures for child wel- 
fare was pointed out by Mr. Parsons, who 
is executive secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Child Council, and who gave the 
final address Sunday night. Is 1933, asked 
Mr. Parsons, to be a year when the future 
welfare of children will have been sacri- 
ficed in an orgy of economy, when people 
will have been blind to the ills that will 
inescapably afflict the maturity of a gen- 
eration negligently treated or handicapped 
in childhood and youth? 

“There is no inherent reason,” said Mr. 
Parsons, “why the great exigency for re- 
ducing appropriations should not enlist 
the counsel and the services alike of those 
who know the values in provisions for 
child and general social welfare and those 
who have newly developed an economical 
concern in them, and in full partnership.” 

The convention passed votes of appre- 
ciation to its visiting speakers, to Dr. 
Wicks and the people of his church for 
their hospitality, and to the ladies of the 
Jessy Wallin Heywood Alliance and the 
Elizabethans for the meals served at the 
church during the entire convention. 


needs, 
intel- 
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Heads Lend a Hand Work 


Miss Mary C. Coburn, executive secretary, 
succeeds Miss Brown—Society’s 
annual meeting 


The Lend a Hand Society’s work for 
the unemployed, new legacies during the 
past year, the retirement of Miss Annie 
Florence Brown: as executive secretary 
and the coming of Miss Mary C. Coburn 
aus her successor,—these were items in 
the reports at the Society’s forty-second 
annual meeting at the Hale Memorial 
Chapel in Boston, Mass., January 25, 

The same officers and directors, with 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, as president, 
were re-elected with the addition of Rey. 
Harold Merrill of the First Universalist 
Society of Roxbury, Mass. The report of 
the treasurer, Robert H. Loomis, showed 
that the Society was, on the whole, in 
better condition than most of the other 
agencies, and that the Hale Endowment 
Fund now amounts to $113,204. Mr. 
Loomis also announced payment of be- 
quests of $1,000 each from Miss Virginia 
Stockwell and Miss Ann Jane Ellis, and 
notice of further legacies from Miss 
Hannah H. Kimball and Mrs. Mary BE. 
Merritt, both of Brookline, Mass. 

The report of the work for the past 
year was made by Miss Brown, who dwelt 
particularly on the unemployment situa- 
tion, as the Society has had constant 
requests for work and aid from men and 
women, many of whom were sent and en- 
dorsed by other agencies. Besides the ex- 
penditure of $2,144 in caring for the So- 
ciety’s special beneficiaries, 104 appeals 
from twenty-five other social agencies 
were answered from the general relief 
funds. The personal interest shown in 
those cared for was illustrated by one or 
two stories. 

Through three special departments, one 
which used to be known as “Outings for 
Old Men,’ the Frances Hathaway Kim- 
ball fund for mothers and the working 
women’s fund, ninety men and women 
were given rest and convalescent care. 

The Christmas cheer dispensed the past 
season seemed to spread more joy than 
usual in spite of there being less money 
to spend and fewer articles to distribute. 
This was doubtless due to the surprise 
many had in receiving even as much as 
they did “in these hard times when we 
are doing a larger relief work than ever 
and the need is so urgent,” as one wrote. 

The Lend a Hand Clubs again refilled 
with supplies the Lend a Hand Medicine 
case for Dr. Grenfell’s use in the far 
North; sent 1,334 rolled bandages and 
phonograph records to St. Anthony’s Hos- 
pital; also warm clothing. In response 
to an invitation from Sir Wilfred and 
Lady Grenfell they conducted a Lend a 
Hand table at the Labrador Bazaar in 
November, making more than $225. The 
need of baby garments this year has been 
very similar to that of the Great War 
years, 2,256 such garments having been 
distributed to fifteen agencies. 

In spite of shrinkage in contributions of 
funds and books the Book Mission sent 
free of charge 8,175 books to 199 schools, 
libraries, prisons, ete., in thirteen south- 
ern states and to one prison in Jamaica, 
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as well as forty-one boxes of magazines 
to hospitals and other institutions in 
Massachusetts. Special mention was made 
of the cooperation with five groups in 
West Virginia in establishing public li- 
braries for the unemployed miners. 

At the close of the meeting an informal 
tea was held in honor of Miss Brown, 
when a purse was presented to her by 
friends. She retired January 31 after 
twenty-one years of service. An oppor- 
tunity was given to meet her successor, 
Miss Coburn, recently connected with the 
Family Welfare Society of Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Calendar 


February 27. 

Speaker: Mrs. Eva Whiting White. Sub- 
ject: “The Dangers of the Sweat Shop.” 
Hour: 11 a.m. Slides will be shown from 
the National Child Labor Committee. 
Edward Everett Hale Chapel, First 
Church, Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mareh 5. 

All Unity Student Conference for Uni- 
tarian and Universalist students in the 
colleges of Greater Boston. Second Church, 
Boston, Mass. Afternoon session, 2.30 p.m. 
Evening session, 7.30 p.m. 


Young People Become Members 
of First Church, Roxbury, Mass. 


At the communion service observed in 
the First Church in Roxbury, Mass., on 
February 5, eleven were admitted to 
church membership: the father of one of 
the newer members of the church school, 
eight young men connected with the school 
as pupils or teachers, and two young 
women. The young people themselves took 
the initiative and expressed a desire to 
join the church. Rev. Miles Hanson, after 
giving the hand of fellowship, explained 
very simply the meaning of communion, 
a service of remembrance, in a liberal 
church, and told what church membership 
means. Here is a gratifying outcome of an 
excellent church school, superintended by 
Miss Martha Wyman, a graduate of the 
Tuckerman School, aided by faithful and 
competent teachers. 


Y. P. R. U. Presents “Outward Bound” 

The thirteenth annual dramatic produc- 
tion of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, “Outward Bound,” by Sutton Vane, 
will be presented in Boston, Mass., at 
Huntington Chambers Hall, Friday and 
Saturday evenings, February 24 and 25. 
The play is under the direction of Joseph 
Conner of Emerson College. 

The cast includes Miss Rosamond 
Adams, Jamaica Plain, Mass., Miss 
Elizabeth M. Johnsen, Milton, Mass., Miss 
Jeannette Lithgow, Melrose, Mass., Her- 
bert Ellison, Medford, Mass., Walter B. 
Pederson, Long Island, N.Y., Charles 
Ranney, Cambridge, Mass., William B. 
Rice, Medford Hillside, Mass., Chandler 
Schalk, Brighton, Mass., James H. Woods, 
New York, N.Y. 

The committee which 
the production includes Miss Winifred 
Cline, Medford, Mass., chairman, Miss 
BPllen Kennedy, Chestnut Will, Mass.. and 
Robert G, Adams, Medford Hillside, Mass, 


is in charge of 
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Annual Church Meetings 


Horus, N.Y.—The annual meeting of 
the Hollis Unitarian Chureh was held Fri- 
day, January 13. A business meeting was 
held, at which church committees and or- 
ganizations gave reports of the work done 
during the past year. The trustees elected 
to fill, vacancies were Mrs. Frank C. 
Holden and David C. Waite. 

The business meeting was followed by 
an address by Dr. Minot Simons, minister 
of All Souls Unitarian Chureh in New 
York City, on the subject, “Values in 
Chureh Life.” 

At the January meeting of the board 
of trustees, the following officers were 
elected: William E. Hube, president: 
Webster F. Williams, vice-president; Miss 
Gladys Benyon, secretary, and Carl J. T. 
Rannbury, treasurer. 


Lrncoun, Nes.—The annual meeting of 
All Souls Church was held January 9, and 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent. Professor N. A. Bengston; vice- 
president, Professor L. F. Lindgren ; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Theodore Kiesselbach; treas- 
urer, Dr. Paul Sinclair; trustees, Professor 
Lane Laneaster, Dr. F. E. Henzlik, Fred 
Putney, Mrs. W. B. Comstock and Pro- 
fessor Lester B. Orfield. Mrs. C. W. 
Roberts and Mrs. H. O. Werner are mem- 
bers of the board of trustees ex-officio. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—These officers of 
the First Unitarian Church have been 
recently elected: President, Paul Barks- 
dale d’Orr; vice-president, Mrs. Stella B. 
Wright; secretary, John Steven; treas- 
urer, S. D. Alrich. 


Lowe.t, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of All 
Souls Society : : 

Clerk, Haven G. Hill; treasurer, 
Edward T. Wilder; collector, Frederick 
A. Tuttle; auditors, William B. Hunter 
and Charles H. Morse. 

Standing Committee, 
Stanley E. Qua; 


for one year, 
for two years, Mrs. 


' Ernest 8. Merrill, John C. Leggat, Charles 


S. Proctor, Albert F. French. 

Nominating Committee for 1934, Philip 
R. Hovey, George O. Robertson and Miss 
Josephine Wilder. 

Trustee of permanent funds for two 
years, William H. G. Wight. 

For All Souls Chureh: Clerk, Charles 
H. Morse; treasurer, Edward T. Wilder; 
auditor, William H. G. Wight. 


Syracusg, N.Y.—Twenty-five new mem- 
bers were added to the May Memorial 
Unitarian Church during the past year, 
it was noted in the annual report of the 
minister, Rey. W. Waldemar W. Argow. 
The following trustees were elected at the 
annual meeting: William Strobridge, Mrs. 
Frank E, Busten, Frazier McLennan, Mrs. 
Crandall Melvin. 


Rev. Harvey Loy Resigns 


Rey. Harvey Loy has resigned as min- 
ister of the Unitarian Society of Ruther- 
ford, NJ, 
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~ Personals 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland received congratu- 


lations upon his ninety-first birthday from 
many friends on February 11. 


Rey. Norman D. Fletcher, minister of 
Unity Church, Montclair, N.J., spoke to 
the students of the Hackley School in 
Tarrytown, N.Y., February 5. 


Miss Priscilla Harding has resigned as 
office secretary of the New York Unita- 
rian headquarters, and is to serve on the 
staff of a tea-room in Valatie, N.Y. 


Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 


Association, addressed the students of 
Deerfield Academy in the Unitarian 
ehurch, Deerfield, Mass., Sunday, Feb- 


ruary 12, and was the speaker for senior 
vespers at Skidmore College, February 5. 


Students Present “The Great Choice” 


The college students’ round table of the 
People’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., had 
charge of the regular Sunday morning 
service, February 5. In place of the reg- 
ular sermon or address, members of the 
group presented Fred Eastman’s modern 
tragedy, “The Great Choice.’’ The idealism 
of youth and the hope for a new world 
from the enthusiasm of youth furnished 
the motif of the entire service. The young 
people have been requested to present the 
play again. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


An alumni week-end will be celebrated 
March 18-19. A preliminary meeting of 
alumni will be held in Boston March 4. 
Mareh 18 the Proctor Players will pro- 
duce “What a Night!” A dance will 
follow. 

The trustees of the School met in joint 
session with council members of ‘The 
Friends of Proctor Association,” on Feb- 
ruary 2. Plans for raising money and for 
getting new boys were discussed and 
definitely organized. Mrs. J. U. Tolles, 
field agent, made her report, mentioning 
several new and valuable contacts and 
“prospects.” 

Parts have been assigned to certain 
members of the International Amity Club 
for the project this organization will 
earry out in cooperation with the New 
London High School and with Colby 
Junior College for Women. These groups 
will stage a model assembly of the Dis- 
armament Conference, Parts assigned to 
Proctor boys are as follows: President 
Henderson of the British delegation to be 
taken by Franklin Phillips of Wilmot, 
N.H.; Dr. Muller by John W. Sever of 
Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. Pinchot by Dana 
Stockbridge of Andover, N.H.; Viscount 
Cecil by Ralston Darley, Lexington, 
Mass., and Mr. Hymans of Belgium by 
Maxwell Campbell of Wilmot. This project 
will be given at Andover and at New 
London on consecutive afternoons, March 
8 and 9. 

Two new boys were enrolled in the 
boarding department on the opening day 
of the second semester. W. Waldemar 
Argow of Syracuse, N.Y., preparing for 
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Harvard, and Albert N.  Williard, 
Wellesley Hills, in the Freshman class. 

At present the following ministers’ 
sons are at the school: On the staff, 
Richard Park, Yale 1981; in the stu- 
dent body—Caleb Mueller, Castine, Me. ; 
W. Waldemar Argow, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Leslie Phalen, Somerville, Mass.; Arnold 
Westwood, Hingham Centre, Mass. Charles 
Johnson of Chicago, Ill., is sponsored by 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School. 
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Rev. Lon Ray Call Resigns 
Rey. Lon Ray Call has resigned as as- 
sociate minister of the Community Church, 
New York, N.Y. 


Humanism 


States its Case 
By Jj. A.C. FAGGINGER AUER 


Professor of Church History in Har- 
vard University, and Tufts College. 


Tuse are the Lowell Lectures 
of Harvard University, which were 
delivered in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
in 1932, and which were attended 
by remarkably large audiences. 
This book is an attempt to deal with 
the purpose of Humanism within 
the general field of theology. 

In the present dispute between the 
Humanists and their opponents, a 
large share of the controversy is due 
to an inability on the part of both 
parties to differentiate between dis- 
tinctions of primary and of sec- 
ondary order. 

This book should contribute to the 
clarification of a problem which, at 
present, is needlessly involved. 


Publication date, February 20th. 
$2.00. At all Bookstores 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


TYPE TALKS 


ON ALCOHOL 


No. @—Is Beer a Temperance Drink ? 


BEER GONTAINS ALCOHOL AND IS DRUNK FOR ITS KICK 


Two pints of beer contain 114 ounces of alcohol—— 
the same amount contained in 3 ounces of whiskey. 
THE SALE OF BEER WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
SALOON SYSTEM 
Prior to 1920, 90% of all liquor sold in saloons was beer. 


Former beer experiments in Massachusetts, Iowa, and Georgia, 
intended to promote temperance, increased drinking and 
had to be abandoned. 


BEER FOR HEALTH? 
‘‘Beer produces diseases of the kidneys, heart, and blood vessels.’’ 
—Dr. Hugh Hoppe, German Nerve Specialist. 
BEER FOR MOTORISTS? 


‘‘The smallest quantities of alcohol are injurious to the motor driver. They cause 
at first an increase of self-confidence followed by premature fatigue and thus weaken 
his capacity for swift discrimination and reaction in the face of danger.’’ 


—The Police Department, Berlin, Germany. 


BEER IS INTOXICATING! 
UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


To live and labor for one’s 
country is better than to 


fight and die for it. 


Radio Services 


will be 


The following services broad- 
cast the coming week: 

Bangor, Me., Unitarian Church, Rey. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Thursday, 9 p.m., 
Station WABI, 1200 kilocycles. 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. John 
R. P. Sclater, Old St. Andrews Church, 
Toronto, Canada, Tuesday—Friday, 12.15 
p.m., Station WNAC, 1280 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocyeles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 


Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDRC, 18380 kilocycles. 
Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 


ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6 pan., Station KNX, 1050 kilocyeles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., 
tional Chureh, Dr. E. 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station 
kiloeycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. 
day, 4.80 p.m., Station 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 


First Congrega 
Stanton Hodgin, 
WNBH, 13810 


Gordon Kent, Fri- 
KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Youth Challenges the Existing Order 


(Continued from page 117) 


prominent features of Young People’s 
Week in Boston, Mass. More than three 


hundred Universalist and Unitarian 
young people gathered for this service 


which was conducted by William Lewis 
of the Universalist Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union and ©. Melville Chase of the 
Unitarian Young People’s Religious Union. 

Dr. Lee S$. McCollester, dean emeritus 
of the Crane Theological School, Tufts 
College, spoke on “Modern Youth, Modern 
Religion and the Modern World.” He gave 
as earmarks of the modern world (1) 


complexity, (2) increasing necessity for 
adjustment, (3) a growing tendency to 
have visions of world proportions. The 


aspects of modern religion, according to 
Dr. MeCollester, are briefly, (1) Dividing 
and competition—and yet cooperation, (2) 
loss of a definite and compelling purpose, 
(3) a growing world sense in religion. 
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DT Rebeca kee 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Wav 
Chicago Berkeley 


PUBLICITY SUGGESTIONS 
FOR UNITARIAN CHURCHES 


Comprising Personal Work, Direct Distribu- 
tion, Radio, Periodicals, Public Display, 
Institutional Activities 


WITH SAMPLE ADVERTISING 
AND TECHNICAL DIRECTIONS 


Published by Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Twenty-five Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


To obtain any Book mentioned 
on The Christian 
Register’s Book Pages 


Visit, telephone, or write 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 


To the young people who are living in 
this modern world he offered the follow- 
ing suggestions each of which was ampli- 
fied :—“‘Know yourselves,” “know inti- 
mately great souls,’ “work out for your- 
selves a worthwhile objective and a tech- 
nique for attaining it.” (He suggested as 
a possible objective the developing of a 
fine personality.) Dr. MeCollester also 
urged the young people to include in their 
lives time for meditation, worship and 
active service for others, and closed with 
Robert Browning’s poem: 


“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be 

The last, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in-his hand 

Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust 
Nor be afraid!” 


God: see all, 


Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance 

The Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance 
met in the First Unitarian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Thursday, February 2. 

Mrs. Charles E. St. John, chairman of 
the committee on international work of 
the General Alliance, gave an interesting 
address on “The Need of International 
Friendships.” 

There was a large attendance, includ- 
ing all the branches: From Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Germantown, Harrisburg, 
Lancaster; Vineland, N.J.; Washington, 
D.C., and Wilmington, Del. 

The president, Mrs. William L. Sullivan, 
announced that the Joseph Priestley House 
in Germantown is now open and occupied 
by five guests from these branches. 


M. EB. 
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What Can We Do Now? 


Southern California college and high school 
students ask this after hearing Dr. 
Soares and Kirby Page 

More than 300 Southern California col- 
lege and high-school students assembled 
January 6, for the opening session of the 
fourth annual mid-winter Congregational 
Young People’s Conference at the First Con- 
gregational Church in Los Angeles, Calif, 
Dr, Theodore G. Soares, professor of ethics 
at the California Institute of Technology 
and minister of the Neighborhood Church 
of Pasadena, Calif., spoke on the subject, 
“The Ideals of Jesus in a Machine Age,” 
under the general theme of ‘Living 
Creatively.” 

Four assumptions of the machine age 
—that the individual must take his chance 
against it, that the age offers rewards to 
the strong and takes toll of the weak, 
that any organization must depend on 
the selfishness of man, and that business 
is business and not sentiment—are all 
denied by Jesus and have their counter- 
part in the Palestine of his time, accord- 
ing to Dr. Soares. ‘“Human personality is 
greater,’ Dr. Soares pointed out, “than 
institutions, and if the machine age does 
not contribute to the betterment of the 
human race, then it is a failure. We can 
build the commercial world upon the 
principles of The Gold Rule,” he asserted, 
“for it Says ‘Business Is Sympathy.’ ” 

The Junior Council of International Re- 
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lations joined the following morning with 
the conference to share in the meetings 
conducted by Dr. Kirby Page, editor of 
The World Tomorrow. 
young people heard him describe in vivid 
terms “The World Which Faces Youth 
Today.” 

“Our realistic and helpful thinking,” 
said Dr. Page, ‘must be based upon the 
tragic fact that thirty million of our own 
people are in physical need and that much 
of their misery has been caused by people 
who are generally considered to be good 
and who are traveling a road of good in- 
tentions.” In this connection, he men- 
tioned five obstructions that often prevent 
good intentions from becoming righteous- 
ness: they are based on false assump- 
tions; men lack the information which is 
basic to understanding; men lack the 
imagination to apply sympathy to the 
facts; power and prestige in the hands 
of a man is blinding, it causes him to 
eall that which is evil, good; and, many 
good men do harm they are 
cowardly. 

The conference committee, under the 
leadership of Beverly Oaten, planned a 
group of tours for Saturday afternoon 
which emphasized interracial understand- 
ing. They included visits to the Mexican, 
Negro and Oriental areas of Greater Los 
Angeles. A group of college young people 
visited the Clifton Cafeteria which is an 
experiment in applied Christianity. 


because 


OrmuNnpd A. ScHvutz. 


We Are Face to Face 


With New Problems 
But New Opportunities 


THE PROBLEMS must be solved if mankind is to realize 
its rightful destiny. 


More than 450 | 


Contributors 


JAMES LuTurRr ApDAMsS is the minis- 
ter of the Second Church in Salem, 
Mass. He is an instructor in Eng- 
lish in the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston University. 


ERNEST CALpEcorr is the minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Larry §S. Davinpow is a member of 
the First Unitarian Church of De- 
troit, Mich. He is also a member- 
elect of the Council of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, and secre- 
tary of the Detroit chapter of the 
League. 

HENRY WiLperR Foote is the minis- 
ter of the First Church in Bel- 
mont, Mass. He was president of 
the Unitarian Historical Society 
from 1920 to 1930. 

BLANCHE W. 
publicity 


Macurn has handled 
concerning Yiou ns 
People’s Week for the Young 
People’s Religious Union. She 
graduated from Radcliffe College 
in 1932. 


J. Gmpert Perce is the director of 
the Children’s Church of the First 
Parish in Weston, Mass. 


Sypnrey B. Snow is the president of 
the Meadville Theological School. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES present themselves with increas- 
ing frequency. 


THE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP does not sidestep the 
problems; and recognizes the opportunities. 


APPEAL is made to each individual church to help to the 
extent of its ability, by means of an annual contribution. 


CHECKS should be made payable to the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, and sent to, 


PARKER E. MAREAN, treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PLEASANTRIES 


“Among the food products,’ wrote a 
schoolboy, “is indigestion.” 


—The Christian Advocate. 


Customer (in drug store): “A mustard 
plaster.” Drug Clerk (force of habit): 
“We're out of mustard; how about mayon- 
naise?’—The Watchman-Earaminer. 


Breeze: “Try one of these cigars my 
wife gave me for my birthday. They are 
the best things out.’ Brays: 
they when they are lighted?” 

—The Summary. 


Said teacher, “How many do Daddy 
and Mother and Baby make?” “Two and 
one to carry,” said little blockhead Willie. 

—Church bulletin sent from Oklahoma. 


Despairing Employer (engaging fourth 
typist within a month): “Can you punc- 
tuate?” Typist (brightly) : “Oh, yes! I’m 
always early in the morning.” 


Wife: “Darling, I have a lot of things 
I want to talk to you about.’ He: “Good, 
it is usually things your hayen’t got that 
you want to talk about.” 
—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 


There may have been unwise loans 
made, but there are very few of us who 
did not make unwise investments—invest- 
ments which seemed to us to be guilt- 
edged at the: time. 

—Orlando Morning Sentinel. 


Visitor: “What nice buttons you are 
sewing on your little boy’s suit! My hus- 
band once had some like that on his 
suit.” Vicar’s Wife: “Yes, I get all my 
buttons out of the collection plate.” 

—Passing Show (London). 


The rancher beckoned to his foreman: 
“Jake, I wish you’d ride into town and 
get the correct time.” “But I ain’t got no 


watch.” “A watch! A watch,” the rancher 
roared. “What do you want with a 
watch? Write it down on a piece of 
paper.”—Priends Intelligencer. 


Mrs. Mannerly (to her little daughter, 


who has just returned from tea with 
friends): “I hope you said ‘No, thank 
yow oftener than ‘Yes, thank you.” 


Mabel: “Yes, I did. I hadn’t been eating 
more’n half an hour before they. began 
saying, ‘Don’t you think you’ve: eaten 
enough?’ ‘Aren’t you afraid you'll make 
yourself ill?’ And I said: ‘No, thank you,’ 
every time.”—Humor (Australia). 


Approved. A gentleman went into one 
of those large and scientific restaurants 
the other evening, ordered a well-balanced 
table-d’héte meal, and dined pleasantly. 
All went well until the waitress served 
dessert and asked him if he would have 
anything else, “Well,” the man said, “I'd 
like another cup of coffee.’ This seemed 
to startle the waitress, who hesitated. She 
snid she’d see, and departed. She came 
back presently, with the coffee and a 
pleased smile. “I asked the dietitian,” she 
reported, “and she said yes, you could 
have another cup.”—The New Yorker. 


“How are 


Newton, within easy distance o 
elderly person or couple, with the widow of 
a Unitarian minister. Address, H. C., 
Christian Register. 


Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks’ promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. 
with bath, $3-$5. 


Room 
Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases, 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


COURSES : Business Administration, Accounting, 
Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel, Hancock 6300 
Day and Evening Classes 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 


6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


DESIRABLE HOME—Centrall 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m, 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and ‘Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
choirmaster. 9.30 a.m. Church School at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 a.m. Morning prayer with 
sermon by Professor John Baillie, D.D. Week- 


day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday—Friday, 
preacher, Rev. John R. P. Scelater, D.D., 


Toronto, Canada. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian). 
Euclid Avenue at. East 82nd Street. Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rev. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, Sun- 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 

80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
strangers. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church 
School 11 a.m. / 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
7.30 p.m. 


Wuat Is Your Bip? 


On Saturday these books will 
be sold to the highest bidder. 


Usual Price 


Man and Superman 
Religion in an Age of Science 
Tower Legends. . 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. . 
Robinson Crusoe aa 
Dracula 
Great Companions 
One Thousand Sayings 
tory 
Ordeal of Civilization 
Conquest of Civilization...... 
Neighborhood in Nation Building 
Psychology of Religion......... 
Volume Two-Katherine Mayo.. 
Disraeli and Gladstone........ 
Cambridge Glass: ........0s00 
Our Changing Civilization.... 
Romance of the Machine...... 
Every Teacher’s Problems 
Bible Study Through Education 
Dramatics .... 
Works of Oscar Wilde 
House on the Edge of Things. . 
Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Talediiuie cael Cas Oe nae 
Religion and the Modern World 
Church School Administration. . 


*Regular edition without gilt edges 


Mail your bid to reach us 
Saturday, the 4th of March. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


